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On the Degree of Evidence that ought to be 
expected in Religion. 

As, on the one side, it is a great error, in all 
tases, to expect such evidence, as the nature of 
the subject renders impossible; so it is as weak, 
on the other side, to lay the stress of impoatant 
truths on such evidence, as is in its own nature 
unsatisfactory and precarious: or to assert, 
with great assurance, what can no way be pro- 
ved, even by that sort of evidence which is 
proper for the subject in debate. An instance 
of the first sort we have :n Autolicus, an hea- 
then, in his debates with Theophilus of Anti- 
och ; who appears weakly to have insisted upon 
seeing the God of the Christians, ere he would 
believe his existence ; while one of the known 
attributes of that God is, that he is invisible.— 
And almost equally preposterous would any 
philosophic sceptic now be, who should require 
the sight of the air in which we breathe, before 
he would believe that there was such an cle- 
ment atall. Whereas iris clear, that the air 
nay be demonstrated te be sufficiently sensible 
and real, by a thousand experiments 3; while 
yet none of those experiments can render it yis- 
ible to us: just as the existence of a supreme 
Being may be demonstrated by innumerable 
arguments, although none of those arguments 
imply even the possibility of his being properly 
seen by any of his creatures. But then, that 
we may keep a mean here, and may neither on 
one side, expect in our religious inquiries, over- 
beariag, or strictly mathematic evidence, such 
as is impossible to be denied or doubted of by 
any; which would render the constant design 
of Providence, already stated, entirely inefleciu- 
al, and force both good and bad to be believers, 
without any regard to their qualifications and 
temper of mind: nor, on the other side, may 
we depend on such weak and precarious argu- 
ments, as are not reully sufficient or satisfactory 
to even fair, honestand impartial men. I intend 
here to consider what that degree of evidence 
is which ought to beinsisted on ; without whieh 
we are not, and with which we are obliged to 
acquiesce in divine matters. Now this degree 
of evidence I take to be that, and no ether, 





which upright judges are determined by in all 
the important affairs of esta‘e and life, that 
come before them; and according to which, 
they ever aim to give sentence in their courts 
of judicature. [ choose to instance in this ju- 
dicial evidence, and these judicial determina- 
tions especially, because the persons concerned 
in such matters are, by long use, and the nawure 
of their employment, gencrally speaking, the 
best and mest sagacious discoverers of truth, 
and those that judge the most unbisssed and 
fairly, concerning sufficient or insufficient evi- 
dence, of all others. Such upright judges then 
never expect strictly undeniable or mathematic 
evidence; which they know is, in human af- 
fairs, absolutely impossible to be had: they do 
not require that the witnesses they examine 
should be infallible, or impeccable, which they 
are sensible weuld be alike wild and ridiculous ; 
yet do they expect full, sufficient, or convincing’ 
evidence ; and such as is plainly superior to 
what is alleged on the other side: and they re- 
quire that the witnesses they believe, be, so far 
as they are able to discover, of a good charac- 
ter upright and faithful. Nor do they think it 
too much trouble to use their utmost skill and 
sagacily in discovering where the truth lies; 
how far the witnesses agree with or contradict 
each other ; and which way the several circum- 
stances may be best compared, so as to find out 
any forgery, or detect any knavery which may 
be suspected in any branches of the evidence 
before them, They do not themselves pretend 
to judge of the reality of obligation of any an- 
cient laws, or acts of parliament, from their 
owm.mere guesses or inclinations, but from the 
authenticness.of the records which contain 
them; and though Mey *te_not able always to 
see the reason, or occasion, or Wisdem of such 
laws, or acts of parliament; yet do they, apon 
full external evidence that ihey are geniue, al- 
low and execute the same, as considering them- 
selves to be net legislators, but judges: and 
owning that ancient laws, and ancient facts, are 
to be known not by guesses or supposals, but 
by the production of ancient records, and orig 
inal evidence for their reality. Nor in such 
their procedure do they think themselves guilty 
in their sentences, if at any time afterwards 
they discover that they have been imposed up- 
von by false witnesses, or forged records; sup- 
posing, I meam, that they are conscious, that 
they did their utmost to discover the truth, and- 
went exactly by the best evidence that lay be- 
fore them; as knowing they have done their 
duty, and must in such a case be blameless be- 
fore God and man, notwithstanding the mistake 
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n.the sentences themselves. Now this is tha 
procedure which I would earnestly recommen 
to those that have a mind to inquire to g 
urpose into revealed religion; that after 
om taken care to purge themselves from 
those vices which will make it their great in- 
terest that religion should be false ; after they 
have resolved upon honesty, impartiality, and 
modesty, which are virtues by the law of nature ; 
after they have devoutly implored the divine 
assistance and blessing on this their important 
undertaking ; which is a duty likewise they are 
obliged to by the same law of wature ; that 
after all this preparation, I say, they will set a- 
bout the inguiry itself, in the very same manner 
that has been already described, and that all 
our upright judges.proceed by in the discovery 
of truth. Letthemspare for no pains, but 
consult «#1 the originals, whenever they can 
come at them; and let them use all that dili- 
gence, sagacity, and judgment, which they are 
masters of, in order to see what real external 
eivdence there is for the truth of the facts on 
which the Jewish and Christian religions do de- 
pend. I here speak of the truth of facts, as 
the surest way to determine us in this inquiry ; 
because all the world, 1 think, owns, that if 
those facts be true, these institutions of religion 
must «lso be true, or be derived from God ; and 
that no particular difficulties, as the reasons of 
several laws, the conduct of Providence in sev- 
eral cases, which those institutions no where 
pretend to give us a full account of, can be suf- 
ficient to set aside the convincing evidence 
which the truth of such facts brings along with 
it. For example: those who are well satisfied 
of the truth of the Mosaic history ; of the ten 
miraculous plagues with which the God of Ise 
rael smote the Egyptians ; of the drowning of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea, while the Israel- 
ites were miraculously conducted through the 
same ; and of the amazing mauoner wherein the 
decalogue was given by God to that people at 
Mount Sinai ; will, for certain, believe that 
the Jewish religion was in the «vain derived 
from God, though he should find several occa- 
sional passages in the Jewish sacred books, 
which he could not account for, and several rit- 
ual laws given that nation, which he could not 
guess at the reasons why they were given them. 
And the case is the very same as the miracu- 
lous resurrection, and glorious ascension of our 
blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, with regard to 
the New Testament ; on which account I reck- 
on that une trath of such facts is to be princi- 
pally inquired into, when we havea mind to 
satisfy ourselves in the verity of the Jewish and 
Christian religions. And if it be alleged that 
some of these facts are too remote to afford us 
any certain means of discovery at'this distance 
of time ; I answer, that then we are to select 


those that are ancienter, in the eldest testimo- 
hies now extant; into the effects and conse- 
quences, and standing memorials of such facts 


after ages, and how far they were real, andal- 
éd to be soz and. in short, we are to de- 
termine concerning them, by the best evidence 


we can now have ; and not let a bare suspicion, 


or a wish that things had been otherwise, over- 
balance our real evidence of facts in any case 
whatsoever. I do not mean that our inquirer 
is to have no regard to internal characters, or 
the contents of the Jewish and Christian reve- 
lations ; or that he is not to examine into that 
also in the general, before he admits even the 
proof from miracles themselves ; because what 
pretended miracles soever are wrought for the 
support of idolatry or wickedness, for the es- 
tablishment of notions contrary to the divine 
attributes, or of an immoral, or profane, or cru- 
el religion, though they may prove such a _re- 
ligion to be supernatural, yet will they only 
prove that it comes from wicked demons, or 
evil spirits, and not from a God of purity and 
holiness, and so will by no means prove it divine 
or worthy of cur reception. But then it is, for 
the main, se well known, that the Jewish and 
Christian institutions do agree to the divine at- 
tributes, and do tend to purity, holiness, justice 
and charity ; and are opposite to all immoral- 
ity, profaneness, and idolatry, that I think there 
will not need much examination in so clear a 
case 3 and that, by consequence, our main in- 
quiry is to be as to the truth of the facts there- 
to relating. And in this case, I fear not to in- 
vite all our sceptic and unbelievers, to use their 
greatest nicety, their entire skill, their shrewd- 
est abilities, and their utmost sagacity in this 
inquiry ; being well assured, from my ewn ob- 
servations in this matter, that the proper result 
of such an exact historical inquiry will be as 
plainly and evidently on the side of revealed 
religion.— Whiston. 


Apparel.---Excess ia apparel is a costly fol- 
ly. The mere trimmings of the vain world 
would clothe all the naked ones. Choose 
your clothes by your own eyes, and not anoth- 
er’s; the more plain and simple the better—-- 
Let them be formed neatly but not fantastical- 
ly ; for use and decency, and not for pride and 
vanity ; if you are clean and warm it is sufficient, 
More than these rob the poor and please the 
wanton. It is said of the trae church, the 
king’s daughter is all glorious within; let our 
care therefore be our minds more than our bo- 
dies, if we would be of her communion. Meeke 
ness and modesty are the rich and_ beautiful 
attire of the soul. The plainer the dress, the 
oar perspicuously and splendidly their beauty 
shines. 





Origin’s description of the cruelties used on 
the body of Christ.—When he was put todeath 
| he was scourged in a most cruel manner, until 
such of those facts as we can examine, and to | no place of his body was without wounds; and 
search into the acknowledgment or denial of | then had long and sharp thorns set, and pressed 


| upon his head. — And after long torments and 
| despites, he was constrained to bear a heavy 
| cross, whereon, afterwards, both his hands and 
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feet were nailed with long, great nails of i 

and the cross, with his naked and bloody body, 
was lifted up on high, and let fal into a mor- 
tice with such violence that his joints were 
loosened! Notwithstanding all his torments, 


and ingratitude shown him, he never murmur- 
ed, but lifting up his eyes to heaven he prayed | 
with aloud voice, saying, Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

* Ye are the light of the world. A city that is 
set on an hill cannot be hid.””—Matt. v. 14. 

These words are supposed to have had a 
primary application to the ancient followers of 
our Saviour; but may be applied with equal 
propriety to his true disciples in this or any 
other age of the world. 

The sense in which the disciples or follewers 
of Christ are the “ ligint of the world,” will be 
apparent on a moment’s reflection. The true 
followers of Christ have that peculiar illumina- 
tion of the spirit which enables them to discov- 
er the beauties and glories of the kingdom of 
heaven. The “ natural man” comprehendeth 
not those things, for they are spiritually disern- 
ed. It is not pretended, that christians aroysu- 

















perior to othersjin their understandings ; but that | 


humility which is possessed by every new-born 
soul, that firmness which characterises the sin- 
cere disciple, and that willingness to submit to 
the captain of our salvation, which distinguish- 
es the real followers of Jesus from the world or 


the lovers of it, opens the heart and prepares | 


it for the residence. of the holy spirit. The 
commandments of the Lord are pure enlighten- 
ing the eyes; thetestimony of ttie4uard is sure, 
making wise the simple. ~*~ 

That the primitive followers of Christ were 
lights of the world, is evident from the result of | 


In obedience to the command of their divine 
aster, they let their light so shine before men, 
at thousands, seeing and hearing of their good 
ks, have glorified God. Their faithfulness, 
tir humility, their devotedness to the cause 
of Christ, has ever been an irresistible argument 
| in favor of the cause they espoused, . Infidels 
| have been appalled by their virtue, unbelievers 
have been made to tremble by their inflexibility, 
and professed followers of Christ, have been, 
and are, excited to perseverance and _ fai:hful- 
ness by theirexamples. While we retrospec- 
tively view what has been done in the world 
through these humble instraments of divine 
Power, we rejoice ; but when we taok forward 
and prospectively behold the accomplishment 
of ihe divine plan of salvation, by them pro- 
| claimed and taught, our joy becomes unspeak- 
able and full of glory. When the fulness of the 
gentiles shall be gathered into the fold of Christ, 
and all Israel shall be saved—when the ran- 
| somed of the Lord shall return and come to 
| Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads—when sorrow and sighing shall be done 
away, THEN shall a blaze of eflulgent glory il- 
| luminate the creation of God, and the Sun of 
Righteousness arise to. be obscured no more, 
} upon the blood-washed and sinless throng of 
; those whom to save was the purpose of the 
' Eternal. Now we can only enjoy by preliba- 
tion the fruits of their labors ; then their works 
| will be known and appreciated, 
REMARKS. 
| When we compare the conduct of the primitive 
' disciples and servants of Christ with tat of modern 
, Professors, we too aften discover a striking contrast 
| Then it was customary to brave the tempest of per- 
| secution ; now it is thonght advisable to consult a 





' worldly policy in order to avoid it:—Then an honest 

! avowal of their opinions, even upon the house top, 

| was considered praiseworthy ; now it is thought ex- 
pedient to spealr smooth swords lest some should be 
| Offended. 

In view of Theeubject before us, let us strive to 


their ministry ; and will be more apparent when imitate those eminent servame-of Christ, who labor: 
the world shall be reconciled to God by means ed and suffered reproach because they trusted in the 
of their testimony. Thos@tobscure individuals living God, who is the Saviour of all men. Let e- 
who constituted the primitive church of our | very well instructed disciple of truth be up and do- 
Redeemer, have, by their preaching, their ex-, ing. Above all, let us strive togetber to become 
amples, and their sufferings, caused darknessto perfect in good works, so that others who may be o. 
recede and light to spring up in the regions of pen to conviction, may be induced to glorify with 
death. They conferred not with fleshand blood ys the God of our salvation, and speak forth toa 
but went forth, scattering the seeds of truth, yop4 lying in wickedness, the salutary precepts of 
dispelling the doubts of the ignorant, enlighten- | r 
ing the minds of the prejudiced, and substituting | 
for the creeds, traditions, and commandments | UNIVERSALISTS AND UNITARIANS. 
of men, the doctrine and precepts of divine truth atte t me EET : 
and holiness. ‘Tyrants have endeavored to ob-| 4 writer in the New-York Christian Inquir* 
scure the light which through them was caused , °*» Whe styles himself a Unitarian, comment 
to shine upon the world; the fair temple of iz 00a letter received in that city irom a on 
truth whieh they, under God, erected, has tleman in Massachusetts, explaining why Uni- 
withstood the assaults of earth and hell, and V¢?salists are necessiated to procure separate 
even where there arc Unitari- 


will continue to withstand the powers of dark- | places of worship, 
ness, till knowledge shall cover the earth as tho | 4 churches, remarks, “ there cannot beso much 


waters do the depths of the sea. | difference in sentiment between the great body 


eternal love. 








of Universalists in this country and Unitarian 
as to justify the latter fir withdrawing inte 
course and fellowship from the former, and 
cannot but hope that the time is not far 
tant, when more liberal sentiments and feelings 
will be exercised by us towards this class of ottr 
fellow citizens. In England, we all know, that 
several of the most zealous and useful Unitari- 
an ministers publicly avow their belief in the 
final restoration of all men to happiness; and 


if 1 donot mistake, thos is the belief of the great | 


body of Unitarians in this country. 
then should we hesitate to avow our sentiments 
explicitly upon this subject, or at least, would 
it not be good policy, if we wish success to the 
cause of liberal christianity, to extend our sym- 
pathy and christian intercourse to the brethren 
If we presist in our present course, I am per- 
suaded that the Universalists, who are a zeual- 
ous and numerous class of thristians, and con- 
tinually increasing, will increase and flourish at 
the expense of many of our older societies.” 

This is treating the subject in a generous 
manner, and ifallthe Unitarians in this country 
would conduct as frankly as their brethren in 
England, much division might be prevented, 
many heart-burnings allayed that now exists be- 
teen sects which differ only in name, and the 
unity of the faith be preserved in the bonds of 
peace. When Unitarians occasionally avow 
their belief in the happiness of all men, and 
say itis their opinion the great body of Unita- 
riansm America are of this faith, why do their 
preachers and publications sedulously avoid a 
disclosure of this fact, or speak disparagingly 
of Universalism, vhenever they have occasion 
to mentionit? are they willing to be convicted 
of hypocrisy by their own words, and do they 
mean to censure themselves indirectly, whene- 
ver they commend the ingenuousness of their 
English brethren ? If the Unitarian clergy and 
laity of this country, according to this writer, 
verily believe that God is the Saviour of all men 
they are bound to change their measures at 
once in their intercourse -witt’ Universalists, 
that it may be soea that they are honest chris- 
tians, and deserve the fellowship of their breth- 
ren. 

We do not wish to prove Unitarians believ- 
ers in God’s boundless grace and redeeming 
mercy by any constructive reasoning, though 


this could be easily done, but we desire to see | 


them avow their sober conviction of truth with 
all the candor and fearlesness of Wickliffe and 
Luther, that we may know what they are, and 
what to call them. 
The letter from Massachusetts, which ap- 
ears to come from a Unitarian, says, “I be- 
lieve: and am glad, that you possess those feel- 
ings much more than the generality of Unitari- 
ans ; see a writer in the Christian Register, Oct. 
21. He has no particular wish to claim this 
body (Universalists) as belonging 10 Unitarians,’ 
but is very willing to count them against tho 
legion of orthodoxy, but they are too long for 
his Iron Bedstead. 1n fact, T consider if Uni- 
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rians would ‘be honest, and disavow the doc. 
‘trine of endless suffering, and maintain their 
sentiments clearly and manfully, there is not 
difference enough in our sentiments for divis- 
ion; in either system the character of our Hea- 
venly Father is sustained, and I'am confident, 
that had the doctrine of the restoration of 
}all our race to holiness and happiness been 
preached in the old meeting-house, and the 
| doors been open occasionally to such preachers 
as Ballou and Kneeland, that we should have 
| been united: a new and elegant house would 
inatew years, have been built on the site 
where the old lvouse now stands.—“The wrath 
of man shall praise him end the residue he will 
restrain.” Theseparation has taken place and 
posterity will judge of our motives.” 

Our remarks on these pieces are designed to 
show Unitarians the wickedness and folly of 
concealing their sentiments on the great ques- 
tion of man’s final destiny, and to persuade 
them to act an open, a consistent, a christian 
pat. Let darkness no longer rest on this sub- 





jectseaf they be Universalists, let them acknow- 
ledge it at once to preserve their title the chris- 
tian pame, for no dishonest man is Christ’s dis+ 
ciple-— Religious Inquirer. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

If liberty of conscience means any thing, 
it means the uncontrolled expression of mind 
inall the infinite variety of changes, in the 
physical, moral and religious world; and this 
liberty is the inherent right of man, that never 
ought to be bound down by any human laws ; 
itis a privilege of a free citizen that never can 
be forfeited under a government of equal rights, 
but by making proof of injury done to others, 
and that proof consisting in some overt act. 

Mankind have certainly mad@ a fair trial of 
jadging men by thei opinions ; and I think 
the most orthodox supporter of old established 
forms could not object to making a few exper- 
iments, in order to ascertain whether there is 
not a principle that will lead the whole family 
of mankind to one common centre of leve and 
kind feeling towards each other, that will es- 
tablish peace on earth and good will to raan: 
Let man be accountable to man for his actions, 
and to his Maker for his opinions. an lider- 
ty of conscience be maintained by any other 
rule ? Are not all efforts heretofore made to 
establish this great privilege merely compara~ 
tive? Has any other liberty of conscience e- 
ver been granted to man than the liberty of 
thinking und believing with those granting this 
| privilege ? And what kind of liberty is this? 
| If it don’t meaa some kind of freedom to en- 
| Joy an opinion that those who yrant it do not 
| choose toenjoy it, how is it liberty of con- 
| science 2 Wasthere ever an arbitrary power 
on earth that did not give the privilege of think- 
_ ing and believing astliey did themselves ? And 
| has any religious society ever done more than 
| this ? 

Som societies seem to grant liberty of con- 
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science, but itis not the fact that I can 
ceive. The difference in the liberal views ¢ 
societies lead us into this error, ; True liberty 
of conscience is incompatible with sectarian 
views, for an untrammelled mind with an ar+ 
dent desire to discover truth, soon wanders out 
of the pale of all society but that of the whole 
human family. Many good men in all ages, 
seem to have been possessed with a mania for 
distinction; and following this idea of being 
a distinct people, they forget the real distinction 
of good and evil, by forming societies, with 
rules of human inventiop, that divide and scat- 
ter, instead of uniting, and binding together all 
the sincere hearted, without distinction of sect, 
kindred, tongue or nation. 

William Penn’s general character will stand 
in after ages as the benefactor of mankind, but 
his views of liberty of conscience were not in 
advance of what he chose for the government 
of hisown mind. His sect being persecuted for 
a disbelief in the trinity, or three Gods, in 
England, required asa testin his constitution 
of the state of Pennsylvania, that a man, to 
enjoy all the privileges of a citizen, should ac- 
knowledge with himself, a belief in one God, 
thus laying the foundation for the same kind of 
persecution that his society were sufiering un- 
der from others ; tor what does a law mean 
that enforces a belief in one God, but the a- 
doption of the same ideas of a God with those 
who made the law? If it means to give you 
any other liberty, the law itself is useless¢ for 
although the belief in a God, or a great first 
cause, is as universal as the face of man, yet as 
we have no language to express clearly our i- 
deas to others on the subject, we ought to in- 
fer tht it is not a matter for human legislation ; 
nearly all differ who talk on the subject, but all 
agree who thiak ; all is peace in the contempla- 
sion of that great »eM-existing principle that 
supports the universe. How ewjul it isto de- 
range this beautiful order of things Dy eaersion 
—this agreeable feeling of universal worship 
that silent, humble advuration of something that 
no man can explain to another, but every man 
can feel and know for himself.— Reformer. 


Luther Rice and the Convention. 

A Baptist minister of standing and influence 
in New-England, writes : 

“I wish you would publish such other iv- 
formation respecting the conduct and proceed- 
ing of Luther Rice and the Convention as you 
may obtain and can make it convenient, As I 
am a Baptist, 1 rejoice in the confusion of all 
those who are endeavoring to iead the Baptists 
away from the simplicity which is in Christ Je- 
sus,” 

With respect to the quarrel between Luther 
Rice and the other great leaders of missionary 
and theological schemes among the Baptists, 
we would here state that Mr. Rice’s opponents 
have obtained an injunction from the civil court 
at Washington to prevent him from issuing any 
more Columbian Stars, and he and she E dito 


f the other Columbian Star, by the last ac- 
unts, were publishing cards against each other 
the Washington papers. No duel by swords 
pistols will probably ensue. In every other 

ct the quarrel seems as great, and mani- 
sas complete an absence of every thing 


like a christian spirit, as quarrels among the 


| 


most wordly and ambitious men. How mat- 
ters will finally terminate between these great 
champions for missions and theological schools 
in the Baptist society, it is difficult to say. The 
business in all probability will end in a long 
and severe contested law suit, to decide which 
of theparties is to haveshe right and title of 
the “ Columbian Star,” as bok assert and ar- 
dently endeavor to maintain their _respectivé 
claiins.— Reformer. 
ON GRATITUDE. 

There is nct a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind, than gratitude. It is accompanied with 
so great inward satisfaction, that the duty is 
sufficiently rewarded by the performance. It 
is not, like the practise of many other virtues, 
difficult and painful, but attended with so 
much pleasure, that were there no positive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recom- 
pence laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indulge in it, for the natural gratification 
which. it affords. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his Maker. The “u- 
preme Being does not only confer upon us these 
bounties which preceed more immediacely from 
his hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
veyed to. us by others. Every blessing we en- 
joy, by what means soever it may be derived 
upon us, is the gifiof Him who is the great 
Author of good, and the Father of mercies. 
Gratitude exalts the soul into rapture, when it 
is exerted towards this beneficent Being, who 
has given us every thing we already possess, 
and from whom we expect every thing we yet 
hope for. ADDISON; 


BENSVOLENCE. 

“ Let the sacred stream Of -your benevolence 
flow on ; and though momentary impediments 
may impede its progress, depend upon jt, it 
will soon surmount them. The mountain-rill, 
and the rivers of the valley, will, in their time, 
become tributary—the roses of Sharon will 
bloom upon their banks, the maids of Sion 
will not weep by its waters—the soil it has fer- 
tilized wil) be reflected on its surface ; and as 
it glides along in the sun-beam, the sons of the 
people will become regenerate in its baptism.” 

Ch. Intelligencer. 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
The Ghristian Intelligencer, published for 
the last six yearsin Portland, Me. by Rev. Rus- 
sell Streeter, has lately been conveyed by that 
gentleman to Mr. Parker Sue.oon,of Gard- 
ner, Me. and has been removed to that place. 





We have received the first number of the new 
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series, enlarged to a superroyal sheet, and pu 
lished under the title of the Curistian Inte 
LIGENCER and EasTerN CHRONICLE. 

work is much improved in appearance, and 
doubt not, from the well known abilities of 
present Editor, Rev. Wm. A. Drew, but it 

be conducted in a manner toensure it anin- 
crease of patronage and respectability.— Chris- 
tian Telescope. 

From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
The Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, oc- 
casioned by Volcanic Agency. 

The destruction of the five cities on the bor- 
ders of the Lake Asphaltites or Dead Sea ; can 
be attributed, I conceive, to nothing else than 
a volcanic eruption, judging both from the des- 
cription given by Moses of the manner in which 
it took place, * and from the present aspect of 
the country itself. 

I presume it is unnecessary to urge, that the 
reason assigned in Holy Writ for the destruc- 
tion of the cities alluded to, does not exclude 
the operation of natural causes in bringing it a- 
bout, and that there can be no greater impro- 
priety in supposing a volcano to have executed 
the will of the Deity against the cities of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah, than it would be to imagine, 
if such an idea were no other grounds admis- 
sible, that the sea might have been the instru- 
ment in the hands of the same Being for ef- 
fecting the general destruction of the human 
race in the case of the deluge. 

Whether indecd we chose to suppose the fire 
which laid waste these places, to have origina- 





ted from above or from bclow, the employment 
of secondary cause seems equally implied ; and | 
if it be urged, that the words of Genesis denote | 
that it proceeded from the former quarter, ‘it | 
may, I think, be replied, that a volcanic erup- | 
tion seen from a distance might be naturally 
mistaken for a shower of stones, and that we 
cannot expect from the sacred historian in the 
case before us, any greater insight into the 
real nature of such_phenomona, thew We at- 
tribute to him in the »=«togous instance, in 
which the su» is said to have stood still at the 
command of Joshua. 

That the individuals, who witnessed the de- 
struction of the places, might have been im- 
pressed with this notion, will be more readily 


* The following are the ‘words of Scripture : Gen. 
chap. xix. 

‘*24, Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire out of Heaven. 

«25. And he overthrew these cities, and all the 
plain, and all the inhabitants of these cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground. 

‘*¢ 26. And he( Abraham) iooked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward aJ) the land of thé plain, and 
behold, and lo, the smoke of the country Went up ae 
the smoke of a furnace.” 

In Deut. chap. xxix. ver. 23, the neighborhood of 
the Dead Sea is described asa country, ‘the land 
of which is brimstone, and salt, and burning, which 








is not sown, nor beneath, nor is any grass growing 
therein.” 


5 : . . —_ 
ieved, when we reflect, that in most erup- 
ns the greater part of the mischief occasioned 

proceeds from the matters ejected, which are 
often perceived only to fail from above; and 
those who recollect the ag given by the 
younger Pliny of that from Vesuvius, wiil ad- 
mit, that a person who had fled fiom the neigh- 
borhood of that volcano, as Lot is stated to 
have done from the one near the Dead Sea, at 
the commencement of the eruption, would probe 
ably have formed the same idea of what was 
taking place; for it appears from the Romae 
wricer, that it was long before he was enabled, 
even at Misenum, to:determine, in the midst 
of the general obscurity, that the cloud of um 
usual appearance, which was the precursor of 
the volcanic phenomena, proceeded fiom the 
mountain itself, 

When Livy mentions the shower of stones, 
which, according to common report, fell from 
heaven on Mount Albano, there can be little 
doubt that the phenomenon that rise to such an 
idea was of an analogous description ; and we 
shall see hereafter, that the volcanic action, of 
which there are such decided evidences in 
Phrygia, was attributed by some to heavenly 
meteors, 

As, therefore, we have no authority for sup- 
posing Moses a natural historian, or for ima- 
gining that he possessed a knowledge of physics 
beyond that of the age in which he lived, we 
may venture to apply to his narrative of thede- 
strugtion of these cities the same remark which 
Strabo has made respecting the iudications of 
igneous action, presented by the country round 
Laodicea : 

Volney’s description of the present state of 
this country fully coincides with this view. 

The south of Syria, (he remarks,) that is, the 
hollow through which the Jorda: flows, is a 
country of volcanoes : the bituminous and sul. 
phureous sourees of the lake Asphaltites, the 
lava, the pumice stones thrown upon its banks, 
and the hot baths of Tabaria, demonstrate that 
this valley has been the seat of a subterraneous 
fire, which is not yet extinguished. 

Clouds of smoke are often observed to issue 
from the lake, and new crevicesto be formed 
upon its banks. If conjectures in such cases 
were not too liable to error, we might sus- 
pect that the whole valley has been formed on- 
ly by a violent sinking of a country which for- 
merly poured the Jordan into the Meditcrrane- 
an. Itappears certain, at least, that the ca- 
tastrophe of five cities destroyed by fire, must 
have been occasioned by the eruption of a vol- 
cano then burning. Strabo expressly says, 
“that the tradition of the inhabitants of the 
country (that is of the Jews themselves) was, 
that formerly the valley of the lake was peo- 
pled by thirteen flourishing cities, and they were 
swallowed up by a volcano.” ‘This account 
seems to be confirmed by the qualities of ruins 
still found by travellers on the western bor- 
der. 

* The eruptions themselves have ceased long 
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since, but the effects which usually succeed them | 
still continue to be felt at intervals in this coun- 
try.—The coast in general is subject to earth- 
quakes, and history notices several, which have 
changed the face of Antioch, Laodicea, Trip- 
oli, Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, In our time, in 
the year 1759, there happened one which 
caused the greatest ravages. It is said to have 
destroyed, in the valley of Balbec, upwards ef 
twenty thousand persons; a loss which has ne- 
ver been repaired. For three months the 
shock of it terrified the inhabitants of Leba- 
non so much, as to make them abandon _ their 
houses, and dwell under tents.” 

In addition to these remarks of Volney’s, a 
recent traveller Mr. Legh, states that, on the 
south east side of the Dead Sea, en the right 
of the road that leads to Karrac, red and brown 
hornstone porphyry, in the latter of which the 
felspar is much decomposed, syenite, breccia, 
anda heavy black amygdaloid, containing 
white specks, apparently of zeolite, are the pre- 
vailing rocks, Not far from Shubac, (near the 
spot marked in D’Anvill’s map, Patriarchatus 
Hierosclymitanus, ) where there were fofmerly 
copper mines, he observed portions of ‘scoriz. 
’ Near the fortress of Shubac, on the left, are 
two volcanic craters ; on the right, one. 

The Roman road on the same side is formed 
of pieces of lava. Masses of volcanic rock al- 
so occur in the valley of Ellasar. 

The chemical properties of the waters of thé 
Dead Sea, rather lend countenance to the ¥ol- 
canic origin of the surrounding country, as they 
contain scarcely any thing except muriatic salts, 
Dr. Marcet’s analysis giving in 100 parts of the 
water— 

Muriate of lime, 
Muriate of magnesia, 
Murilate.of soda, 
Sulphate of Time, 


3,920 
10,246 
10,360 

0,054 


“ZaySRQ_ 

Now, we not only know that muriatic acidts+ 
commonly exhaled from volcanoes in a state of 
activity, but that muriatic salts are also frequent 
products of their eruption. 

The other substances met with are no less 
corroborative of the cause assigned. Great 
quantities of asphalium appear floating on the 
surface of the sea, and are driven by the winds 
to the east and west bank, where they remain 
fixed. -Ancient writers inform us, that the 
neighboring inhabitants went out in boats to col- 
lect this substance, and that it constituted a con- 
siderable branch of commerce. On the south- 
west bank are hot springs and deep gullies, dan- 
gerous to the traveller, were not their position 
indicated by small pyramidic edifices on the 
sides. Sulphur and bitumen are also met with 
on the mountains round. 

On the shores of the lake Mr. Maundrel found 
a kind of bituminous stone, which I infer from 
his description to be analogous to that of Ragu- 
sain Sicily, noticed in my memoir on the ge- 
ology of that island.t “It isa black sort of 





bble, which being held to the flame of a can- 
» soon burns, and yields a smoke of a most 
olerable stench. It has this property, that 

Oses a part of its weight, but not of its bulk, 

burning. The hills bordering on the lake 

said to abound with this sort of sulphurous 
[bituminous 1] stone. I saw pieces of it, adds 
our‘author, at the convent of St. John in the wil- 
derness, two feet square. They were carved 
in basso relievo, and polished to so high a lustre 
as black marble is capable of, and were design- 
ed for the ornament of the new church in the 
convent,” 

It Would appear that, even antecedently to 
the eruption mentioned in Scripture, bitumen 
pits abounded in the plains of Siddim. Thus, 
in the account of the battle between the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and some of the neigh- 
boring princes (Gen. ch. xiv.) it is said—And 
the vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits, which 
a learned friend assures me ought to be translated 
Sounzains of bitumen. 

Mr Henderson, in his Travels in Iceland, 
will have it, that phenomena similar to those of 
the geysers of Iceland, existed likewise in this 
neighborhood. The word Siddim, he says, is 
derived from a Hebrew root, signifying “ to 
gush out,” which is the identical meaning of 
the Icelandic word geyser ; and it is remarka- 
ble, that there exists in Iceland a valley called 
Geysadal, which signifies the Valley of Gey- 
sers, and consequently corresponds with tle 
“ Valley of Siddim.” The latter, therefore, 
he thinks should be translated the Valley ofthe 
Gushing Mountains. 

Mr. Henderson further believes, that Shed- 
dim, the object of the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites, (Duet. xxxii. 17. Psalms cvi. 37.) 
translated in our version “ devils,” were boil- 
ing spring derived from volcanoes; and I may 
add, as some little corroboration of this opinion 
that somewhat similar phenomena at the Lu- 
cus Palicorum in Sicily, were the objects a- 

the Greeks of peculiar and equally san- 


of these natural fountains, 

to be constructed a number of jetting fountains, 
(as he translates the passage) of which we read 
in Ecclesiasticus, chap. xi. 8. My ignorance 
of the Hebrew language precludes me from for- 
ming any opinions as to the probability of those 
conjectures ; but the existence of bot springs 
in the valley, at a much later period than that 
to which he refers is fully established. 

But besides this volcanic eruption, which 
brought about the destruction of these citites, 
it would appear that the very plain. itself in 
which they stood was obliterated, and that a 
lake was formed inits stead. This is collected, 
not only from the apparent non-existence of 
the valley in which these cities were placed, 


+1 have since received a specimen of this stone, 
which turns out to be precisely similar to that of Ra- 
guse. 








but likewise from the express words of Seri 
ture, where, in speaking of wars which too 
place between the Kings of Sodom and G 
morrah, and certain adjoining tribes, it is a 
ded that the latter assembled in the Valley. 
Siddim which is the Salt (i. e. the Dead): Sea} 
It is therefore supposed th: the lake itself, @x- | 
cupies the site of this once fertile valley ; and 
in order to accouut for the change, Volney and 
others have imagined, that the destruction of 
the cities, was followed by a tremendous earth- 
quake, which sunk the,whole country consid- 
erably below its former level. 

But the sinking ofa valley, besides that it. is 
quire an unprecedented pHenomenon in the ex- 
tent assumed, would hardly account for the ob- 
Jiteration of the ancient bed of the Jordan, a riv- 
er, which, though now absorbed in the Dead 
Sea, from whence it is carried off by the mere 
influence of evaporativn, must, before that lake 
exisied, have continued its course either to the 
Red Sea or the Mediterranean. 

Now, ifthe Dead Sea had been formed by 
the cause assigned, the waters I conceive would 
still continue to have discharged themselves by 
their old channel unless, indeed, the subsidence 
had been very considerable, and then the course 
of the Jordan, just north of the Dead Sea, 
would have presented, what I believe no trav- 
elier ancient or medern has remarked, a_ suc- 
cession of rapids and cataracts, proportionate 
to the greatness of the descent. 

That the Jordan really did discharge its wa+ 
ters at one period into the Red Sea, is rendered 
extremely probable, by the late interesting re- 
searches of Mr. Burckhardt, who has been the 
first to discover the existence of a great longi- 
tudinal valley, extending, in neariy a straight 
line south-west, from the Dead Sea as far as 
Akaba. at the extremity of the eastern branch 
of the Red Sea, and continues with thatin which 
the Jordon flows from its origin in the moun- 
tains near Damascus, It was probably through 
this very valley that the trade between Jerusa- 
lem and the Red Sea was in former time car- 
ried on. The caravans, loaded at Ezengeber 
with the treasures of Ophir, might, after a march 
of six or seven days, deposit their loads in the 
ware-houses of Solomon. 

This iusportant discovery seems to place it 
beyond question, that if there ever was a time 
at which the Jordon was not received into a 
lake, which presented a surface considerable e- } 
nough to carry off its waters by evaporation,— 
the latter would have been discharged by this 
valley into the Red Sea, and hence every theory 
of the origin of the lake Asphaltites must be re- 
garded as imperfect, which does not account 
for the obliteration of this channel. 

For my own part wéte I to offer a conjec- 
ture on the subject, I should suppose, that the 
same volcano which overwhelmed, with its e- 
jected materials, the cities uf the plain, threw 
out at the same time a current of lava sufficient- 
ly considerable to stop the course of the Jor- 
dan, the waters of which, unable to overcome 





pis barrier, accumulated in the plain of Siddim 
til they converted it into the present lake, 
(To be Continued.) 














REFLECTIONS ON THE TRANSITORY 
STATE OF MAN. 
A beauteous sky to-day is seen, 
A canopy of clouds to-morrow, 
And shorter oft the space between 
Scenes of joy and scenes of sorrow 


Soft pass the rays of sportive youth, 
The pleasing dream so fair and fleeting 
So like the brilliant summer’s sun, ; 
Behind the western hill retreating. 


Then age in twilight gray appears, 
Approaching death, so dread and dreary 
The end of joy, and end of fears, 
A pleasing solace to the weary. 


Then, what is life ? —a shadow vain : 
A moment een, and fled forever, 
A mysf’ry you cannot explain, 
A tread the passing breeze can sever, 


Take then a retrospective view, 
And let it on thy mind impress, 


‘This shortly will remain to you— 


“A green grave and forgettulness.’? 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


When sorrow cast its shade around, 

And pleasure seems our course to sliun ; 

When naught but grief and care is found, 
How sweet to say, ** Thy will be done.” 


Whe sickness Jends its pallid hue, 

And every dream of bliss bath flown ; 
When quickly from «ve fading view, 
Recedé the yoys that once were known ; 


The soul resigned, will still rejoice, 
Though life’s last sand bath pearly run ; 
With humble faith and trembling voice, 
It still responds, ‘“* Thy will be done.” 


When called to myurn the early doom 
Of one, affection held mvst dear ; 
While oer the closing silent tomb 
The bleeding heart distils the ‘ear ; 


Though love its tribute, sad, will pay, 
And earthly streams of solace shun, 
Still, still the humbled soul will say, 
In lowly dust, ‘* Thy wil! be done.” 


Whate’er, O Lord, thou hast designed 
To bring my soul to thee, its trust ; 

If mercies or sfflictions kind, 

For all thy dealings, Lord, are just, 


Take all; bat grant in goodness free, 

That love which ne’er thy stroke would siun, 
Support this heart, and sirengthen me, 

To sav in faith, ‘‘ Thy wil) be done.” 
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